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PreEsIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS. 


Sxetcues of the Inauguration of the Presidents of our Republic 
have been kindly furnished for our Magazine by a distinguished lady of 
Washington, who has been well acquainted with the manner 
in which the ceremonies have been conducted since Congress 
assembled at the present seat of Government. Of course, no political 
speculations or opinions mingle with these sketches—they are simply 
descriptions of the /éte, and its effects on the feelings, manners and 
opinions of those engaged in the ceremonies—in short, a lady’s view of 
the pageantries of government. 

We feel sure our readers will be highly gratified with the articles. 
The two now given are neither so new or so interesting as those which 
will follow, because in these instances the writer was obliged to recur to 
the history of events, and depend on the recollections of others; in the 
succeeding ones she gives her own impressions, mingled with those 
pictures of social life where woman is privileged to preside, and which 
therefore she can so finely describe. It was the lack of this social 
information by the writer which has made the notice of President Adams 
so meagre—there was but little public display on the occasion of his 
induction into office, the violence of parties making it expedient that 
the ceremonies should be conducted as quietly as possible —Eb. 


Washington—1789. 


Few remain who were actors in the interesting scenes of 
the Inauguration of our first President. ‘That generation has 
passed away. ‘The aspiring hopes—the deep laid schemes— 
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the agitating feelings of the participators in the events of that 
period passed into the bosoms of those who succeeded them 
on the theatre of life. Yes, the passions remain—swaying 
with equal force the purposes and desires of each successive 
generation. 

Crowds still throng the steps and follow with their plaudits 
the favorite of the day, But never again in our country, 
will any individual be hailed with acclamations so heartfelt 
and sincere, as those that welcomed Washington, when he 
Janded on the shores of New York. 

His whole journey from Mount Vernon to the seat of gov- 
ernment was one continued triumph—not such triumphs as 
attend kings and heroes, returning from the conquest of na- 
tions, whose laurels are steeped in blood. No, it was the 
triumph of virtue, crowned with the civic wreath ; moistened 
with the tears, not of widows and orphans, but of grateful 
hearts, exulting in the presence of the defender of their rights 
—the saviour of their country. 

At Elizabeth-town, in Jersey, the President was met by a 
committee of Congress, and attended over the Bay in an 
elegant barge of thirteen oars, rowed by thirteen pilots. 

“The display of boats,” observes Washington in his 
Diary, ‘which attended and joined on this occasion, some 
with vocal, others with instrumental music on board—the 
decorations of the shipping,—the roar of cannon, and the 
loud acclamations of the people, which rent the sky, as 1 
passed along, filled my mind with sensations as painful (con- 
templating the reverse of this scene which may be the case 
after all my endeavors to do good) as they were pleasing.” 

The multitude was immense—the enthusiasm was bound- 
less, that awaited him on his landing. The place of his 
debarkation was ornamented with all the insignias of patriot- 
ism and national glory. Here he was received by the Gov- 
ernor of New York with military honors, and conducted 
through the immense concourse of people, to the house fitted 
up for his reception. In fact, the thronging crowds that 
shouted his welcome, left no space for him to move, until a 
way was opened by his military escort, who formed a line on 
the pavement, to keep off the otherwise irresistible multitude, 
who pressed forward to catch a glance of their beloved 
Washington. Throughout the day, friends succeeded friends, 
to Javish on him every demonstration of regard. In the eve- 
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ning, foreign ministers and other persons of distinction made 
him congratulatory visits. At night a general illumination 
took place ; and this day, the 23d of April, was closed in a 
blaze of light. 

In Congress it was resolved, that the Inauguration should 
take place on the 30th of April—that the oath of office 
should be administered to him in an open gallery or balcony 
adjoining the Hall of the Senate—after which, that the Vice 
President and members of the Senate—the Speaker and 
members of the House of Representatives, should accom- 

any him to St. Paul’s Chapel to hear divine service, per- 
formed by the Chaplain of Congress. 

In the morning of the day appointed for this purpose, the 
clergy of the different denominations, assembled their con- 
gregations in their respective places of worship, and offered 
up public prayers for the people and President of the United 
States. 

About noon, a procession, followed by a multitude of citi- 
zens, moved from the President’s House to the Federal Hall; 
the troops formed a line on each side of the way ;—as they 
came near the Hall, through which Washington, accompanied 
by Adams, (Vice President) passed into the Senate Cham- 
ber. Immediately after, accompanied by both Houses of 
Congress, he went into the gallery, fronting on Bread-street; 
and before them, and thousands of his fellow citizens, took 
the oath of office, which was administered by the Chancellor 
of New York. An awful silence prevailed among the spec- 
tators during this part of the ceremony—it was a sublime 
moment! In another, the solemn silence was succeeded by 
the roar of artillery, and the acclamations of thousands, as the 
Chancellor with a loud voice, proclaimed George Washington 
President of the United States ! 

The President bowed respectfully to the people, and then 
retired to the Senate Chamber, and addressed both Houses of 
Congress, there assembled. 

Efforts had been made by some of the members of the 
cabinet, and other friends, to introduce many courtly forms 
into the ceremony of the Inauguration, and afterwards into 
the social intercourse between the President and his fellow 
citizens. ‘These he uniformly resisted, and in some cases 
where they were carried into effect, it was without his knowl- 
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edge. For instance—at the first public ball that took place 
after the Inauguration, the arrangements that were made by a 
committee of gentlemen and Mrs. Knox, were so discordant 
with his views, as to render the whole evening most irksome 
and unpleasant to him. A Sopha, raised several steps at the 
head of the room, was the seat assigned for him and Mrs. 
Washington. 

The gentlemen were required to wear their hair in bags, 
and to dance in their swords; each one was to lead 
his partner to the foot of the sopha, make a low obeisance 
to the President and his lady, and when the dance was done, 
again to bring his partner to the foot of the sopha, to make 
new obeisances, and then retire to their chairs. ‘These 
ceremonies, it is believed by his desire, were never re- 
peated. 

For more than three weeks after his assumption of office, 
he resisted the proposition of having /evees. At last he found 
the absolute necessity of having some designated day and 
hour to receive company, as his time, otherwise, would be 
utterly consumed by the crowds calling on the Chief Mag- 
istrate. 

In a letter to Mr. Jefferson, he explains this necessity, and 
expresses some fears, lest this ceremony should be imputed 
to improper motives, adding, “It is impossible to please 
every body—I therefore adopted that line of conduct which 
embraced public advantage, with private convenience, and 
which in my judgment was unexceptionable in itself. ‘These 
visits are optional. Between the hours of three and four 
_ every i I am prepared to receive them. 

A porter shows the company into the room, and they re- 
tire from it when they choose, and without ceremony. 

Visitors, at their first entrance, salute me, and I them, and 
as many as I can talk to, I do. 

What pomp there is in all this, I am unable to discover ; 
perhaps it consists in not sitting: to this two reasons are 
opposed; first, it is unusual; secondly, because I have no 
room large enough to contain a third of the chairs which 
would be necessary. If it is supposed that ostentation or the 
form of courts gave rise to this custom, I boldly affirm that 
no supposition was ever more erroneous; for were I to 
indulge my inclinations, every moment that I could withdraw 
from the fatigues of my station, should be spent in retirement. 
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Similar to the above, but of a more familiar and sociable kind 
are the visits every Friday afternoon to Mrs Washington, 
where I always am.” 

Such was the origin of levees and drawing-rooms, observed 
during the administrations of W ashington and Adams; but 
discontinued by Mr. Jefferson. He had but two public days 
for the reception of company—the fourth of July and first 
January. The original plan is probably the best, as it pre- 
serves a decency and dignity of manner, which it has been 
found impossible to maintain in the heterogeneous crowds,that 
collect together on these rare occasions. 

At the first levee, Colonel Humphries had the arrangement 
of ceremonies, according to which an anti-chamber and 
presence chamber were provided.—W hen the door at his inner 
room was opened, Col. Humphries appeared, calling out in a 
loud voice, The President of the United States. The Pres- 
ident was much displeased with this form, and never allowed 
it to be repeated, but had the company introduced as they 
arrived in the room where he stood to receive them. On the 
opening of each session of Congress, the President always 
went, as it was called, in state, to deliver his speech—that is, 
he was preceded by the Marshal, Constables, each with 
their white staffs, and accompanied by the heads of depart- 
ments. On these occasions he always wore his sword—Mr. 
Adams observed the same forms—but no President since. 
Mr. Jefferson, instead of going himself, sent a written mes- 
sage by his private secretary to Congress, and his example 
has been followed ever since by successive Presidents. 

Washington’s Farewell was far more affecting and inter- 
esting than his inaugural address. He could not have 
bequeathed a more valuable legacy to his country ; it cannot 
be too often perused, too deeply studied. 

After having assigned his reasons for retiring from public 
life, he says, ‘‘ Here perhaps I ought to stop. But a solici- 
tude for your welfare, which cannot end but with my life, 
and the apprehension of danger, nawral to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, to offer to your 


solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your frequent 


review, some sentiments which are the result of much reflec- 
tion, of no inconsiderable observation, and which appear to 
me all important to the permanency of your felicity as a 
people. These will be offered to you with the more freedom 
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as you can only see in them the disinterested warnings of a 
parting friend, who can possibly have no motive to bias his 
counsels.”’ 

“The warnings of a parting friend !’’—parted from our 
sight, but not from our hearts, is the Father of his country ! 
—May his solemn warnings not be given in vain, but may 
that union which he calls the palladium of our political 
safety be watched over with the jealous anxiety which he so 
emphatically recommends, and the advice he has given in this 
parting moment, be acted on by the present, and deeply 
impressed on the minds of the rising generation. 


Adams—1797. 


Tue animosity of party spirit, raged with such violence 
at the period of this Patriot’s coming into the Presidency, 
that his Inauguration was not hailed with the enthusiasm, nor 
accompanied by those popular demonstrations of respect which 
attended that of his idolized predecessor. ‘The whole nation 
was divided between two hostile and conflicting parties ; who, 
while under the dominion of the spirit that these dissensions 
engendered, were too much blinded by prejudice to do jus- 
tice to each other. ‘‘ This spirit of party,” however, as 
Washington in his Farewell Address describes it, ‘ unfortu- 
nately, is inseparable from our nature, having its root in the 
strongest passions of the human mind. It exists under differ- 
ent shapes in all governments; more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed, but in those of the popular form, it is 
seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst enemy.” 
And, as he adds, in another passage, ‘‘It is itself, a fright- 
ful despotism; and leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders and miseries which 
result, gradually incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an individual, and 
sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more 
able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns this dispo- 
sition to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins of 
public liberty.” 

May experience avert such a catastrophe, and by the 
proofs which it exhibits of the existence of equal virtue and 
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patriotism in the opposing parties, introduce that mildness 
and toleration into political differences, which it has into 
those of religion. 

But perhaps it is only from posterity that impartial justice 
can be expected. Yes, time with its lenient and healing 
influence, will allay the virulence, and rectify the prejudices 
of party spirit, and the good and great men, who have been 
reviled and calumniated by their inflamed and interested co- 
temporaries, will then be unanimously applauded and venera- 
ted—then the light clouds which obscured their fame will 
have passed away, and their real worth shine forth in all 
its brightness. 

Mr. Adams on his journey from Massachusetts to Phila- 
delphia, received but few of those marks of popular favor 
that attended Washington’s progress from his home to the 
seat of government—but, neither was he annoyed by any 
open manifestation of the hostile feelings of the opposing 


party. 
On the 4th of March, 1797, John Adams took the oath 
of office. Washington attended him on this occasion, 


and much admiration was expressed at the complacence and 
delight he manifested at seeing his friend clothed with the 
authority, with which he had himself been invested. 

Mr. Adams retained the forms of social intercourse 
which his predecessor had adopted, and received all who 
visited him, with a cordiality equalled only by the dignity 
of his manner. During the last year of his presidency, the 
seat of government was removed to Washington—but the 
short term of his residence prevented his knowing, or being 
known intimately by the citizens, or his having any opportu- 
nity to evince his good disposition to the infant metropolis. 
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Tue or Promise. 


When kneeling sages saw of yore 
Their orb of promise rise for them, 

How Learning’s lamp grew dim, before 
The heaven-born Star of Bethlehem ! 


How falter’d wisdom’s haughty tone, 
When, led by God’s exulting choir, 
His radiant herald glided on, 
The. darkling heathen’s beacon-fire! 


When sweet, from many an angel voice, 
While rung the viewless harps of heaven, 
He heard the song of love—“ Rejoice 
For peace on earth and sins forgiven !” 


The Chaldean flung his scroll aside, 
The Arab left his desert-tent— 

Their hope, their trust—-that silver guide— 
Till low at Mary’s feet they bent. 


Ay! Asia’s wisest knelt around, 
Forgetting Fame’s too earthly dream, 
While bright, upon the hallowed ground, 
Their golden gifts—a mockery—-gleam. 


ww 


Oh! what were incense—gems—to him, 
Around whose brow a glory wreathed, 
That made their sun-god’s splendor dim! 


There vainly too, their censers breathed ; 


To him o’er whose blest spirit came 
The fragrance of celestial flowers, 
And light from countless wings of flame 
That flashed thro’ Heaven’s resplendent bowers, 


To “kneeling Faith’s” devoted eye, 
It shines—that ‘star of promise’ now, 
Fair, as when, far in Asia’s sky, 
It lit her sage’s lifted brow. 


No sparkling treasure we may bring, 
Nor “ gift of gold,” nor jewel-stone. 
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The censer’s sweets we may not fling, 
For incense round our Saviour’s throne. 


But when o’er sorrow’s clouded view, 
That planet rises to our prayer, 
We, where it leads, may follow too, 
And lay—a contrite spirit there ! 
FLORENCE. 


Deatu sy Licutnina. 


Tuere has lately been a premium of fifty dollars offered 
to the writer of the best book for Sunday School Libraries, 
on the subject of Popular Superstitions. ‘The design of 
the work must be to show by simple principles, and striking 
illustrations, the folly and wickedness of all references to 
chance by lotteries, cards, or other species of gaming; all 
pretensions to a knowledge of future events, or intercourse 
with the world of spirits—of all pretended revelations by 
dreams, visions, &c. of signs by land or sea, except such as are 
indicated by the known laws of the Creator in the govern- 
ment of the natural world—and in a word, of all dependence 
upon any thing, excepting the Providence or Revelation of 
God, for any knowledge of destiny or future events.” 

Now the following story, in all its material circumstances, 
may be relied on as true, and I should like to be informed 
whether these events, as they do not “ belong to the known 
laws of God,”’ may be classed under the head of exceptions, 
and referred to ‘ Providence,’ or whether we must believe 
them the coincidences of chance only. 

One night, during the month of July, 18—, (I do not 
know the precise year, but I feel confident it was in the 
month of July,) Mr. Robert Jones (that is not the true 
name, it might not be well to give it ; so I choose ashort one,) 
was awakened by the shrieks of his wife, and to his eager in- 
quiries for the cause of her alarm, she for a long time could 


only sob—*“ the lightning! the lightning !” 
56 
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«But, Anna, there is no lightning. See how brightly the 
moon shines. It is only the moon.” 

no, no, Robert—the lightning will strike me—vwill 
kill me.” 

‘Anna, Anna, you have been dreaming. There is no 
storm, nocloud. ‘The moon is bright as day. Do only 
look up, my love, and you will be convinced there is no light- 
ning to be dreaded. It is only a dream.” 

All this time, Mrs. Jones had been clinging to her hus- 
band’s arm, with her face buried in the pillows, and shakin 
in every limb, as though the powers of life would hardly 
maintain the struggle with the terrors that oppressed her. 
When the excitement of her feelings began to subside, the 
overwrought energies of nature gave way, and she fainted 
repeatedly, and it was not till the following morning she be- 
came sufficiently composed to give her husband the narrative 
of her dream; for it was only a dream that had thus fright- 
ened her. 

She said she dreamed that she was reclining on her bed, when 
a burning bolt of lightning filled the apartment, she felt its flash 
quivering in her heart, and she sank dead !—‘*‘ And Robert,” 
continued she, ‘I shall die so—and it is an awful death to 
die.”’ 

It was in vain that Robert reasoned, as men can reason, on 
the futility of dreams; she felt that presentiment which rea- 
soning cannot remove. He then endeavored to persuade 
her, by her affection for him and their two little ones, not to 
give way to fears which would make them all miserable. This 
appeal had some effect ; though she wept bitterly, she kept 
promising she would be calm. 

Perhaps some husbands may think ridicule would have 
been better than argument, and sarcasm more efficacious than 
entreaty ; but Robert Jones never had spoken to his wife save 
in the tone of love and kindness, and what he might deem 
her weakness of mind, would not be the first occasion for se- 
verity. Her melancholy and evident sufferings only called 
forth on his part more careful, and if possible, more endear- 
ing tenderness. But then he had, when about to marry 
his wife, pledged himself to be very kind. 

Anna Brooks was the only child of a widowed mother, 
who managed to bring up her daughter delicately, and give 
her a pretty good education, but she had no money to give 
her. So the mother did not make a violent opposition when 
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she found her darling Anna, instead of marrying a lawyer, 
or doctor, or merchant, as she flattered herself might be the 
case, (for the young lady was very lovely) had given encour- 
aging smiles to an industrious and respectable young farmer. 
This was before farmers were denominated agriculturists— 
if Mrs. Brooks had only heard them called by that long, diffi- 
cult-spoken word, how she would have blessed her stars. She 
did hate the vulgar name of farmer. 

But she found her Anna was less fastidious about names 
and occupations, that she loved Robert Jones, and was wil- 
ling to be a farmer’s wife ; and so the prudent mother, instead 
of forbidding the bans, only talked incessantly to young Jones 
of the hardships and exposures a farmer’s wife would have to 
encounter—there would be cows to milk, and butter to make, 
and water to draw, and oven-wood to carry—“ and Anna,” 
said the careful lady, ‘‘ has never been accustomed to any 
such things, she has been so tenderly treated, and so used to 
kind indulgences, that I fear she will only be a burden to one 
who expects his wife to work.” 

**T do not, my dear madam, expect her to work, only to 
take care of the house, and when she feels inclined, she may 
assist a little. And I promise you, I will be as kind to her 
as you have been.” 

He kept his word. It is not every husband that fulfils the 
promises made by the lover, but some do—and they surely 
find a blessing in that confidence of affection which richly 
repays all the self-denials they must practise. 

There is no earthly motive that stimulates a good mind to 
such unwearied exertions, as the thought that these are con- 
tributing to the happiness of beloved objects. This truth 
Robert soon learned ; for let him feel ever so much fatigued, 
when he entered his home, if he saw his wife, his fair, fragile 
looking Anna at work—O, how light seemed to him every 
task that assisted her! Had she shown a disposition to profit 
by these indulgences, and claimed as a right, her exemption 
from the severer duties, those in her station usually perform, 
Robert might perhaps, as the complaisance of the bridegroom 
became merged in the cares of the husband and father, have 
watched with less vigilant attention, opportunities to assist 
her—but she was always so grateful for his kindnesses, and so 
careful, if possible, to have every thing done just as he wished, 
and to spare him all trouble on her account, that it seemed as 
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if the only sentiment which animated them both in their la- 
bors, was to save each other from all annoyances, and make 
each other happy. And this generous love, prompting to la- 
bor, can give dignity to any honest employment, and it does 
impart a sentiment of delicacy to the minds of those who 
cherish it, elevating the heart and character of the poorest 
——- far, far above the rich and luxurious, who only live 
or their own selfish enjoyments. 

Well, we will return to the dream, as that was the occasion 
of this sketch ; but without some little acquaintance with the 
characters introduced, I feared my readers would not feel all 
the interest I wished in the catastrophe. . 

Anna promised to be calm, and she tried to be calm, but 
the dreadful idea that she was soon to perish by a sudden 
death had taken too firm hold of her mind to be banished by 
all her endeavors. ‘There was something, too, very horrible 
to her fancy in the thought of being killed by lightning. She 
seemed to regard it as a judgment from heaven, and a cer- 
tainty that she was to be finally lost. Both Robert and An- 
na were Christians by education, that is, they had been 
taught to believe the Bible, and say it was the best book in 
the world ; but in their hearts they infinitely preferred an en- 
tertaining novel, or pretty poem, before any truths or beau- 
ties they had ever discovered in the word of God. 

Now, however, the scene was changed. Anna devoted all 
her leisure moments to the study of the Bible, with an earn- 
estness that seemed to say she expected to find there the 
promise which was to save her from the death she so much 
dreaded. Her husband could not witness her affliction with- 
out participating in her griefs, though he did not in her fears, 
for he always thought “ it was only a dream,” and that there 
was no more likelihood it portended death to her than to him. 
In short, he had no faith in dreams; but he pitied his Anna, 
and was willing to adopt any innocent course of conduct 
which relieved distress. 

So he was willing to read the Bible with her, and pray 
with her, and go to church, and listen to all her feelings and 
fears—and he did so. The consequences were such as, in 
almost every instance, will follow from a careful and earnest 
attention to the things pertaining to futurity, namely, the dis- 
covery of the infinite importance of that future to our pres- 
ent existence. The earth when, examined by the light of an 
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awakened conscience searching for the way of life, in com- 
parison with the hope of heaven, is poor indeed! It looked 
poor, and barren, and transient, to Robert and Anna, and 
they wondered how they could have coveted its riches, 
and calculated on its enjoyments for happiness. 

But to know that the love of the world brings sorrow, is 
but half of our lesson. ‘Thousands and thousands will ac- 
knowledge that truth, who yet have not learned, and do not 
seek to learn, that the love of God is happiness. Robert 
and Anna did not, after they had given up their earthly idols, 
rest till they had anchored their hearts and hopes on the Sa- 
viour, and, in his precepts they sought their rules of faith and 
conduct. 

It was not till this result that the fears of Anna respecting 
the death she was to die, began to abate. During the season 
of thunder-storms, if a black cloud was seen rising, Robert 
hurried to his home, where he was sure to find his wife in 
tears and terrors which she could not control, nor he comfort 
till the cloud had passed. Not a night through the summer 
had she retired to bed, without examining the heavens, and 
if any signs of a storm were to be seen, she could not be 
prevailed on to rest ; for so strong was her conviction that it 
was on her own bed she should be killed, that she believed 
every other part of the house to be more safe. During 
the actual occurrence of thunder storms she had constantly 
resorted to the cellar, and many an hour had her husband 
supported her there, her head resting on his bosom, while the 
agony she felt at every burst of thunder would cause the 
perspiration to pour from her pale face and cold hands like 
sain drops. 

The fear of death, when it takes firm possession of the 
mind is awful—and it is certainly one of the most wonderful 
secrets of the human constitution, that a rational being can 
be intrusted with the knowledge of his own mortality, and yet, 
generally speaking, entirely disregard it ; and when the chance 
for a life, even of fifty years’ duration, are so greatly against 
him, he will calculate as though he were to live always. 

Instead of thinking it foolish that Anna Jones should have 
dreaded lest Death was at the threshold, it would be wise for 
us all to pause from our own pursuits, at least once every day, 
and listen, if we do not hear him coming. When we are 
prepared for that, we shall no longer be slaves to this fear. 
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It would be a pleasant task to trace the progress of reli- 
gious feeling in the hearts of this young and interesting 
couple, but it might subject the whole to the charge of fic- 
tion. Yet when the moving cause of any resolution or course 
of conduct is known, and also the results which have follow- 
ed from that conduct, there is, to the close and deep observ- 
er of human nature, a clue to the operations of mind and 
motive which makes the hearts of the actors in the contem- 
plated scenes almost as easily read as an open book. 

The hearts of Robert and Anna might have been thus read 
with advantage after the calm of devoted resignation to the 
will of God had softened and tranquilized them; after they 
believed. The winter and spring passed happily on under 
this peaceful, this firm trust, that He who has the issues of 
life and death, is our Father, and that His watch is continu- 
ally ‘about our bed, and about our path.” 

I wish it were possible to describe faith, so that those who 
have never believed, might understand what an enjoyment 
the true Christian finds in his firm trust in God. The confi- 
dence with which a little child clings to its mother’s bosom, 
dreading no danger so long as it can nestle there, though the 
war of the elements and the wrath of men were raging 
around, may: be its justest emblem—but it does not, it can- 
not convey the full meaning. 

It was the close of a bright summer’s day, and Robert and 
Anna were seated by an open window fronting the west, 
watching in silent admiration, the shifting of the gorgeous 
colors which the sun throws over the far heavens, as though 
he sought, while retiring from our world, to leave a pledge of 
his beauty and brightness, which would call forth ardent 
prayers for his glorious return. ‘The soft evening wind came 
whisperingly through the leaves of the poplar, and the old 
elm; the small voice of the tiny insect began to be heard at 
intervals, asserting his right to an audience, now that Nature 
had silenced her more clamorous children—(Nature has an 
ear for all, and the most humble of her living works have 
theirjhour of enjoyment)—and the night-hawk, as he skimmed 
the air in his rapid circle, sunk down to the earth when he 
gave forth his loudest note of joy, thus teaching us that it is 
when we are most humble, the most ardent feelings of the 
heart flow out in thankfulness and happiness. 
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Death by Lightning: 449 


Robert’s heart was full of joy and gratitude. It seemed as 
though every thing had prospered with him on earth, since 
he had placed his Chief treasure in heaven. Perhaps it was 
only that the craving eagerness to be a rich man, had given 
place to ardent prayers to be a good man; and so the disap- 
pointment of any worldly plan was not counted as altogether 
evil. He could feel that afflictions had their blessing. But 
in truth he had had many blessings that season. His cattle 
had increased, his crops were fine, his harvest was finished, 
and his barns were full; and better than all these, his dear 
Anna had been well and happy, and his little girls were gain- 
ing every day some new charm, were gay as birds, and fair 
as young roses. ‘Thoughts of these mercies came over his 
mind, as he gazed on that evening sky, and his heart melted 
in gratitude and love to the Giver of all mercies, till unable 
to suppress his feelings,he took his wife’s hand, and asked her 
to join with him in prayer. ‘The suddenness of the appeal 
surprised her, for it was not their usual hour of family prayer ; 
but when he had in a few words explained his thoughts, she 
remarked, ‘“‘ Oh, you are right; let us pray—prayer is the 
road to heaven. Do you know, Robert, | was thinking of 
heaven while gazing on yonder bright clouds, and I thought 
the road to the blessed world was all as bright and beautiful 
as that sky which seemed even now sending ‘forth glories from 
the habitation of angels. If I could annya feel thus it would 
be joy to leave this world.” 

‘< We shall leave it, Anna.” 

‘QO, I know it, I know it—and we must leave those we 
love, too. If it were not for that”’ 

They knelt down, and the husband and father prayed most 
fervently for his wife and children—that their God would 
watch over them, protect, and save, and bless—and while His 
constant and sure mercies called for their deep and unceasing 
gratitude, they consigned themselves unreservedly to His 
will—in life or in death they trusted and adored the God of 
heaven. 

When their devotions were ended, and their thoughts, like 
trembling birds that have been tempted by the beauty of the 
sky, and the pleasures of flight to ascend beyond their usual 
atmosphere, sank down, more from their inability to sustain 
their elevation, than inclination to return, again to earth and 
its objects, they ppeesyen a great change had come over the 
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western horrizon. ‘The masses of clouds that had so lately 
glowed like palaces of light, were gathering a blackness which 
seemed portentous. A storm was probably brooding there, 
and had not Anna’s heart felt secure in its resting place, she 
would have been fearfully agitated. Now as she remarked 
to her husband the change in the clouds, and the probability 
of a thunder-shower before morning—she added with a sweet 
smile—‘ But, Robert, I can lay down on my pillow in peace ; 
the lightning has no terrors. It is strange how that fear pos- 
sessed me; and yet, while I had no trust in God it was, I 
suppose, much stranger why I did not fear every thing.” 
‘Yes, Anna, to those who trust not in the Saviour, the 
ath of life has neither safety nor shelter, guide nor guard. 
ut we can say, even were his command given, and the sun 
turned into sackcloth, and the moon into blood— 


‘This awful God is ours, 
Our Father and our love. 

He will send down his heavenly powers, 

And carry us above.’ ” 


* * * 


* 


It was near midnight when Robert Jones was awakened by 
his wife. 

‘‘ What is the matter, my love,” inquired the kind hus- 
band, as he felt her hand that was clasping his, tremble. 

“‘ Did you not hear the thunder, Robert ?” 

‘No, Anna, 1 was asleep. Do you think it rains ?”’ 

The head of the bedstead, on the side where Mrs. Jones 
slept, stood but a little distance from a window. At her hus- 
band’s inquiry, she raised herself as if to listen at the window 
for the sound of the rain—on the instant, a bolt of lightning 
burst with a blaze as of liquid fire through the apartment— 
the crash, roar, blaze passed away in a moment, but in that 
awful moment also passed the tender spirit of Anna Jones. 
She was killed by the lightning ! 

This story is not told to inculcate a belief in dreams ; or en- 
courage that piety which requires the aid of the marvellous 
before it can trust in God. But in considering the subject of 
“Popular Superstitions” it is essential to know strange 
things-have actually occurred. Reason may perhaps solve 
all these seeming mysteries ; but till we can solve them, we 
should not, too severely, censure the credulity of the olden 


times. 
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A Tale of the Past. 451 


To 


“'Thou art to me a star, 
In the silence of the night, 
A thing to shine from far 
With a fear and a delight. 


Lon. Mag. 


Thou’rt like a star, for where my way was cheerless and forlorn, 
And all was blackness like the sky before a coming storm, 

Thy beamiug smile and words of love,—thy heart of kindness free, 
Il]um’d my path, then cheer’d my soul, and bade its sorrows flee. 


Thou’rt like a star—when sad and lone I wander forth to view 

The lamps of night, beneath their rays my spirit’s nerv’d anew ; 

And thus I love to gaze on thee, and then I think thou’st power . 
To mix the cup of joy for me, e’en in life’s darkest hour. 


Thou’rt like a star—whene’er mine eye is upward turn’d to gaze 
Upon those orbs, I mark with awe their clear, celestial blaze ; 
And thus thou seem’st so pure, so high, so beautifully bright, 

I almost feel as if it were an angel met my sight, 


Thou’rt like a star—perchance the proud, the haughty pass me by, 
And curi the lip, but not to them is bowed my spirit high, 

No! not to them, e’en should they wear earth’s proudest diadem, 
But I would bow before thee now, and kiss thy garment’s hem. 


Cora. 
Stockbridge. 


A or THE Past. 


' Wirn feelings of enthusiastic delight, which every true 
American must experience, I rejoice to find the scenes of ‘‘ my 
own, my native land,’? and the incidents of its short but 
eventful history, arresting the attention, and becoming themes 
for the poet, the painter, and the novelist. ‘Too long have 
we given an exclusive admiration to foreign scenes ; too long 
lingered with interest around the shores of ‘classic Greece,” 
and “lovely Italy ;”? too long wandered on the banks of the 
57 
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Arno, and gazed in wonder on the lofty Alps; so long in- 
deed that we have almost imagined no other landscapes fair, 
no other scenes could wake to inspiration the fires of genius. 
I should indeed pity that being, who, created in the image of 
his Maker, with an eye to perceive, and a heart to feel all 
that is beautiful in the material universe, could go forth 
into any part of this glorious temple of the Almighty, and 
see unmoved its form, beautiful, animated as it is by a 
spirit of goodness and power; who could feel his best sym- 
pathies unawakened, and with that cold indifference, which 
characterizes the gain-getting, plodding votaries of Mammon, 
could see no symmetry in these fair scenes ; no beauty in the 
distant waterfall, unless he should turn it into a mill-stream ; 


no grandeur in the towering forests, but as he may convert 


them into masts or ware-houses. I should even be suspicious 
of that man’s piety, however scrupulously he might ‘“ tithe 
the mint, the annise and the cummin,” and observe all the 
outward forms of devotion, if his heart never kindled at the 
displays of grandeur, beauty and order which surround him. 
To such a mind, revelation would, in vain, disclose its truths; 
for nature is the great temple of Jehovah,—the great high 
priest is Nature’s God; and he who feels no emotions of 
awe and admiration, excited by the glory of the structure, 
may doubt the power of him who reigns therein, and will 
close his heart against the truths which its sacred volume con- 
tains, though given to him from the Holiest of Holies. 

- But where shall such feelings be awakened, if not amid the 
grandeur of our country? Where has nature worked on a 
scale of more blended magnificence and beauty ? Our wide- 
spreading continent exhibits every variety of scenery and 
production, from the rich luxuriance of the tropics, to the bar- 
ren wastes of the polar regions; here is the rugged scenery 
of Scotland, and there the soft beauty of the Italian land- 
scape ; and all too, arrayed as it were in the freshness of 
early youth; yet we have passed them over with cold indif- 
ference, and delighted to descant on the beauty of Loch Ka- 
taine, the wild coasts of Wales, and the romantic passes of 
the Appenines ;—and even our native poets and novelists, 
till within a very few years, have feared to leave the beaten 
track, and preferred rather to describe scenes and manners 


which they never have seen, and never will see, to those of 


their own country. 
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Let but romance throw her mantle around our shores, 
let poetry hallow them, and we shall wonder that we ever 
sought for foreign scenes, when the beautiful and the grand 
wooed us at every step. Nor is our history barren in events ; 
there is much that borders on the romantic, in the exploits 
of our ancestors ; their firm, patient endurance of suffering, 
their heroic sacrifice of ease and self-indulgence, their wild 
warfare with the Indian tribes, were all circumstances which 
partook not of the character of mere ordinary occurrences ; 
the wildest imagination could never have framed them ;—and 
many spots are yet marked by events, which, when age has 
stamped its impress, and tradition heightened them, will be 
viewed with interest, as the scene of some gallant action, some 
cruel slaughter or noble sacrifice. 

Chance threw in my way a short time since the papers of an 
old Revolutionary soldier ; he had been captain in the Amer- 
ican army through that stormy period, which emphatically 
‘tried men’s souls ;” and it was with feelings of no common 
interest, that I perused the letters of Washington, Lafayette, 
and others, whom we are wont to regard with veneration, as 
our political Saviours. Among others, I found a manuscript, 
which though commenced many years before, was apparently 
completed but a short time previous to the death of the wri- 
ter. ‘The tale it told was one of touching interest, for it was 
a tale of that firm, enduring affection, which the worldling scoffs 
as a chimera of the imagination ; it told of those deep feelings, 
which hide themselves in the sanctuary of the heart, shun all 
communion with the world around, and through youth and 
maturity, and even down the vale of years, remain unchan- 
ged. The beautiful scenery around Lake St. George, is too 
well known to every lover of the picturesque, to need de- 
scription ; and though at the period of which I write, its se- 
clusion was broken by the din of battle and the shouts of vic- 
tory, by the savage war-whoop, and the frequent skirmish ; 
yet nature seemed to have marked it as the abode of peace, 
as a spot where the contending passions of the human breast 
might be soothed into calmness by the loveliness of external 
objects. But there was one spot where the hand of art had 
been, where taste had laid its impress; this was one of the 
most solitary situations around the Lake—here a small cot- 
tage had been erected, and a piece of land cultivated as a 
garden, with a few hardy plants, which could flourish in such 
a situation, showed it was the abode of civilized man; and 
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here, indeed, for several years had Mr. Weldon found an 


asylum for himself and daughter; here, in the deep soJ:tude 


of nature had he mourned over the waste of happines:, which 
had been caused by the tempest of his own passions; here, 
had he watched the opening mind of his daughter, and early 
sought to direct those feelings, which in himself had been 
nurtured by self-indulgence, till they had become the destroy- 
ers of his peace. Often would he watch the winter storm, 
as it agitated the bosom of the lake, and compare it to the 
moral tempest which had raged within his own breast; till 
unable longer to endure the bitterness of remembrance, he 
sought a temporary relief in the smiles of Mary. 

Born to wealth, and educated in indulgence, with every 
wish of his heart gratified, almost anticipated, he had never 
learned the salutary lesson of self-control; with ardent, but 
ungoverned feelings, and a mind of no ordinary cast, he 
might have been moulded to every thing excellent ; and what 
was he? The victim of passion, an insulated being, separated 
from his family, an exile from his country, in the solitudes of 
America, dragging out the burden of existence. Early in 
life he had married the woman of his choice, who had _ be- 
stowed on him the whole treasure of her affections ;—but 
ever tormented by the demon of jealousy, he had thrown 
from him domestic happiness, and listening to the suggestions 
of feeling, rather than of reason, he had magnified the most 
trifling occurrences, until they assumed an importance fatal 
to his peace ; returning home unexpectedly, after a short 
absence, in approaching his home he saw through an open 
window a gentleman, whose appearance was unknown to 
him, standing near his wife, with her hand clasped in his; 
while she, in earnest conversation, with an expression of 
deep interest on her countenance, heeded not her husband’s 
approach. Had theimpetuosity of his feelings permitted him 
to make one inquiry, he would have learned that the stran- 
ger was a long absent brother, who had returned to claim a 
sister’s welcome, and a sister’s heart; he rushed forward, 
aimed a pistol at the heart of his supposed rival, which mis- 
sing its aim, reached that of his devoted wife, who fell lifeless 
before him; a single inquiry had been sufficient to solve the 
mystery, but passion forbade its utterance; and its unhappy 
victim, regardless of every thing but his crime and its conse- 
quences, would have given himself up to justice, had not he, 
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by some friends been hurried in almost a state of insensinility, 
with his little daughter, on board a vessel ready to sail for 
America ; and here, in one of the most secluded spots, did he 
hide forever his name and his crime—but not the bitterness 
of remembrance. And here, in the midst of seclusion, in 
the deep stillness of nature, had the little Mary been nurtur- 
ed; her heart, though naturally inclined to gaiety, from the 
deep depression of her father’s mind, and the very scenes by 
which she was surrounded, had assumed a shade of pensive 
thought foreign to her age; you might even have said at 
times, she was inclined to sadness, had not the laughing ex- 
pression of her bright blue eye, told that with her it was the 
result of circumstances, rather than of natural temperament. 
It was a few years only previous to our revolutionary strug- 
gle, that Mr. Weldon established himself in his lonely dwell- 
ing. He was not certainly an indifferent spectator of the 
events which were passing around him. As an Englishman, 
he resented the very effort of the Colonies to assert their in- 
dependence, as an instance of presumption which must ter- 
minate in their more complete subjection to the mother coun- 
try ; yet so sedulously had he concealed every circumstance 
of his name, his history, and even of the country which gave 
him birth, that prudence now forbade the expression of his 
sentiments ; and his humble dwelling was a shelter for the 
wounded and unfortunate of either party; and frequent had 
been the calls on his hospitality in the numerous skirmishes 
which had occurred, as the military operations advanced to- 
wards our northern frontier. It was after one of these, in 
which our troops had been successful, and the British suffer- 
ed a considerable loss both in killed and wounded, that Mr. 
Weldon found a young English officer, at the distance of 
about a hundred yards from his house ; when he first observ- 
ed him, he was apparently dead, but on a nearer inspection, 
he discovered that he still breathed. With the assistance of his 
only servant he conveyed him home ; for days and even weeks 
the young officer exhibited no signs of returning health, and as 
his host watched over him, often did he picture to himself the 
anxious interest, the scarcely breathed fears, of his distant 
friends. ‘Oh Father!” he would exclaim, “ why, in thy 
inscrutable decrees, am I, a solitary, exiled being, why am I 
permitted to drag on the burden of existence, while he, just 
entering upon that world, which in bright perspective points 
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to a thousand scenes of happiness ; he, perhaps, the magnet 
of parental hopes, must be cut off? Oh Father! unerring 
are thy decrees—thy will, not mine, be done.’”—But the 
anxious cares of his kind attendants, were not in vain; the 
young stranger slowly returned to consciousness and health ; 
and next to his gratitude to Heaven, were his thanks offered 
to those, who with that devoted kindness which we are wont 
to expect only from the nearest and the dearest, had watched 
around his pillow. Mary, too, with a thousand winning arts, 
which but woman knows how to practise, beguiled the languor 
of sickness; she read, she sang,and what he liked far better, she 
talked with him ;—and then her voice, so sweet and silvery, 
it would have been bewitching had she never said a wise 
thing ; but this was not the case, for she both said and did ma- 
ny wise things, as young Ellison thought, when he watched her 
untiring kindness, and her patient care. Yes, home is wo- 
man’s empire ; if she ever gains a true ascendancy over the 
heart of man, it is not in the haunts of dissipation, in the 
crowded assembly, and when attired for conquest ; it is around 
the bed of sickness, it is when soothing the petulance of age, 
and schooling her own heart to the hard lessons of earthly 
sorrow. 

The haughty, high-born Ellison, in his father’s house, and 
in the circles of fashion, where he had ever been an object of 
attraction, had been courted in vain by the young and the 
beautiful ; many bright eyes would have aimed deadly wounds 
at his heart, but he had resisted all love’s archery; for he 
had found so much heartlessness, such want of congeniality, 
that with his fastidious feelings pained at every point, he 
had retired in disgust from the gay circles of fashion; and 
from pure ennuz had entered the service of his country, and 
embarked in the squadron of Lord Howe, to seek glory, 
fame, and some definite object of interest in life. As return- 
ing health permitted, he delighted to wander with his beauti- 
ful guide around the shores of the Lake, to admire with her 
its wild and varied scenery, to gaze with rapture on the rich 
glowing tints, with which in Autumn our forests are variega- 
ted; and which form so distinguishing and almost unique 
a characteristic in our autumnal landscape, where every shade 
is visible, from the palest pink to the deepest brown ; while 
occasionally a solitary pine, clothed in its unchanging green, 
serves as a vestige to remind us that summer has been. 
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All spoke of happiness and freedom; and thoughts would 
unbidden rise in the heart of the young Englishman, which 
he would have deemed it treason to his sovereign to embody 
in language. ‘‘ Surely nature never formed this grandeur and 
beauty for the home of the slave; no, the mind of man must 
here be free; like Switzerland it is the home of liberty ; its 
very lakes, which in Europe would be termed seas, its hills 
mountains, and its brooks rivers, all would reproach them if 
they could remain subject even to our gracious sovereign, to 
the salutary restraints which he imposes, and the temporal 
freedom which our islanders enjoy.” Yes, these thoughts 
would rise involuntarily, as he looked in admiration around 
him ; for before he left England, with the prejudices of his 
country, he believed the Colonists little raised above their 
savage neighbors ; true they might boast a European descent; 
but of this they had lost all but the name ; to bring them back 
to their allegiance then, would be conferring even on them- 
selves a favor. 

Nor was his admiration so exclusively given to the objects 
around him, or his attention so wholly occupied with questions 
of political interest, that he forgot the lovely being by his 
side ; her character, and the circumstances under which they 
had met, seemed exactly fitted to please the fastidious Elli- 
son. ‘There was so much of native feeling, so deep a sensi- 
bility to the beautiful in nature, such a quickness to perceive, 
and generosity to acknowledge the excellences of others ; and 
then too, their favorite authors were the same, and this open- 
ed to them a wide field of interest; in a word, Ellison some- 
times smiled, that in an American forest he had found what 
he might in vain have sought in the polished circles of his 
own metropolis, a heart congenial to his own. 

But how was he to unite his fate with hers, the daughter 
(as he believed) of an humble and almost nameless man, per- 
haps, too, one of that rebel nation, against whom his arm had 
been raised. ‘True, he had never heard Mr. Weldon declare 
his attachment to the Colonies, or his respeet for their Con- 
gress ; but still he was one, who surrounded by mystery, kept 
his feelings carefully concealed from observation, and he 
might be one of those secret enemies, who were employed by 
Congress to obtain information, and afford assistance. Often 
did the keen eyes of the young Englishman rest upon his 
host, as it would read the utmost recesses of his heart; but too 
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deeply was thought hidden there, to leave upon the counte- 
nance a trace of what was passing within. 

The story of love is too hackneyed, too oft told a tale, for 
any thing new to be left to the imagination, either of the 
reader or writer; and bright indeed must be his fancy who 
could give a new coloring to the picture :—the struggle in El- 
lison’s mind, between love and pride, soon terminated in favor 
of the former. He asked the hand of Mary, and obtained a 
promise from her father; who, conscious that his beloved 
child must, in the ordinary course of events, soon be thrown 
upon the world, without a father’s protection, felt that he had 
no right to deny her another protector, though in so doing, he 
might longer retain her with him. The arrangement was 
made that Lieutenant Ellison should return to the British 
camp, and as soon as he could obtain leave of absence from 
his commanding officer, return to claim his bride. They part- 
ed, and weeks passed away ; at length on one of those beau- 
tiful mornings in the latter part of October, which we term 
thesJndian Summer, the solitude of Mr. Weldon’s dwelling 
was “disturbed by the approach of a small party of Indians ; 
but*his-was an event of such frequent occurrence, that it 
excited no alarm ; and as they drew near, their gay attire, the 
beads, medals, and various ornaments with which they were 
covered, all glittering in the beams of the bright morning 
sun, formed a dazzling sight; they seemed adorned for some 
gala day. ‘The leader advanced, and presented a small pa- 

er to Mary ;.it was a nete from Ellison, written in haste, in- 
orming her that sudden orders had been received for a detach- 
ment of sthe great northern army to march southward 
immediately, to take possession of some important posts, and 
make an attack on the Americans, encamped between Flat- 
bush and Brooklyn :—that in consequence he had been una- 
ble to obtain leave of absence even for a day, but with all the 
ardor of a lover, described to her his passion; told her it was 
impossible to depart without her, and that he had sent a 
faithful guard, in whom she might fully confide, to conduct 
her to the camp, where the ceremony would be performed 
by the Chaplain of the army. | 

At such a moment Mary could not hesitate; superior to 
false fears, she would not trifle with the feelings of the man 
she loved ; and accompanied by her father, she placed herself 
under the care of the chief, and commenced her journey ;— 
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but they had advanced only a short distance, when they 
were met by another party of Indians, who, on perceiving 
them, immediately challenged them to give up their charge, 
and in proof of their right to make this demand, presented 
also a note from Lieutenant Ellison; for the young officer, 
agitated by the thousand indefinite fears of a lover for the 
success of his first embassy, believing they might miss the 
road, or that Mary might fear to intrust herself to their care, 
despatched another party, with the promise of a large re- 
ward on the same errand. When the latter approached, and 
found they had been anticipated, that the promised reward 
was lost, they rushed upon their brethren with all that fury 
which is prompted by the love of gain, and the thirst for 
revenge ; resolved that if they must lose, others should not 
win. In the most horrid mode of savage warfare, they 
slaughtered the destined bride ; and hastened with the 
dreadful trophy, to the unfortunate, anxious Ellison, who, 
with the impatience of a lover, was advancing to meet her— 
To picture his feelings must be the work of the imagination, 
language is too poor a medium to describe the deep workings 
of his agonized soul: he spoke not, moved not, and for a 
long time, reason appeared to have deserted her throne. 


‘‘ The father strowed his white hairs to the wind, 
Call’d on the child, nor lingered long behind, 

And Florio lived to see the willow wave, 

With many an evening whisper o’er their grave.—”’ 


Years rolled away, the scenes of private suffering, the 
minor events which had marked the period, and with them, 
many of those who had acted a part in the great Revolution- 
ary drama, had passed away; grass had grown over the 
deserted battle ground, while only an occasional mound 
marked the place of, sepulture, and told the travellers where 
it had been: cultivation was advancing onward, from the 
shores of the Atlantic, to the northern lakes, and the borders 
of the Mississippi, all spoke of prosperity and peace, and 
nought remained to tell that war and desolation had been 
there.—A few only of those who had fought the battles of 
their country yet survived, as vestiges of another age. 


They had outlived their generation; and stood solitary and 


alone, like the aged tree of the forest, surrounded by anoth- 
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er race. Yet they had not forgotten the scenes of their 
early renown; the sound of the martial drum, (now little 
used except on the day of annual muster,) the sight of the 
neglected, rust worn weapon, waked in their breast the fire 
of earlier days. My old friend, the captain, was one of 
these, and he wished once more, ere he was “ gathered to 
his fathers,’”’ to visit the spot, where he had first tried his 
youthful courage. Passing up the Hudson, through the 
eastern part of New York, he directed his course northward ; 
and in a lone sequestered spot, near Lake St. George, at 
the distance of several miles from any other dwelling, he 
and his companion discovered a rude hut, which seemed 
rather the resort of the beast of prey, than the abode of 
civilized man. Impelled by curiosity they approached, and 
found at its very entrance, extended upon the floor, the 
lifeless body of an aged man; on examination, it appeared 
that he must have been dead several hours: around his neck 
was suspended a small case containing a golden heart, with 
the united cyphers “‘ M. L.” “G. E.” and beneath a lock 
of light brown hair; these were enclosed in a paper contuain- 
ing a request that his body might be interred in a spot at a 
short distance, already marked by two graves.— 


L. E. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


THE CONTRAST. 


Happiness is of the heart, and it is the mind that gives its tone and coloring 
to Nature. 


There is an hour when Memory brings 

The treasured joys of by-gone years, 
The musing mind to soothe, and flings 
A veil o’er all its present cares ; 


A time when Hope her meteor blaze 

*  Kindles to light the future hours : 
And Fancy cheats the raptured gaze, 

To view life’s pathway strew’d with flowers ; 
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An hour when fairy forms appear 
To circle round us lovingly— 
And tones long mute, tho’ ever dear, 
Seem wafted on each zephyr by,— 


And there are hours when every flower, 
And every living creature teems 

With memory’s spell, and Fancy’s power 
Can realize our wildest dreams. 


But seldom are such periods known 
To bosoms early taught to mourn ; 
From them have Hope and Fancy flown— 
While Memory shows a waste forlorn. 


To such, alas !—no dreams of joy 
The dreary future ever gilds,— 

And, oh, the past !—they would destroy 
All thought which added anguish yields. 


And is not such my destiny ? 

Dreams—Hope—and Fancy lost—and thought— 
madness now—for Memory 

Repeats they were—but now are not ! 


* * * * * * * * 


There is a spell in every flower— 
A sweetness in each spray, 

And every simple bird has power 
To please me with its lay ! 


And there is music on each breeze 
That sports along the glade ; 

The chrystal dew-drops on the trees, 
Are gems, by Fancy made: 


There’s gladness too in every thing, 
And beauty over all, 

For every where comes on with Spring, 
A charm which cannot pall! 


And I!—my heart is full of joy, 
And gratitude is there, 

That He, who might my life destroy, 
Has yet vouchsafed to spare. 


The friends I once condemn’d—are now 
Affectionate and true; 

I wept a pledged one’s broken vow— 
But he proves faithful too. 
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And now there is a happiness 
In every thing I see, 

Which bids my soul rise up and bless 
The God who blesses me. 


St. Louis, Missouri. Morya 


Tue Poetican Works or CoLeRIDGE. 
Philadelphia, John Grigg. 


Poetry, like many other things, can be defined only by the 
effects it is adapted to produce. No one attribute can be 
found which shall give to a work a right to this appellation. 
Dr. Johnson has said, the essence of poetry is invention ; if 
so, every effect which is the result of invention must be called 
— whether it be an epic or an engine. Defining poetry 

y its effects, we would say it is the delineation of such scenes 
in the material and moral world as are adapted to awaken in 
the human mind the purest and loftiest emotions. These 
emotions, too numerous and diversified to allow of descrip- 
tion, are well understood by the reader of sensibility, who is 
therefore at no loss in determining what shall be classed under 
the denomination of Poetry. 

There are advantages attending the study of poetry, which, 
in this age of political excitement and restless activity, it may 
be well to consider. The prosperity of a nation is not to be 
estimated by the increase of its population and accumulation 
of wealth, unless there be a correspondent moral improve- 
ment. Hence we should put in requisition every means 
adapted to expand, exalt, and purify the soul. That good 
poetry has this tendency, in no ordinary degree, will, we trust, 
become apparent from the following remarks. 

Poetry has a power to prolong the innocent enjoyments of 
early life. Youth is the season of happiness, the result of its 
innocence and exemption from care, its warm and generous 
affections, its bright and beautiful visions of the future. In 
after life, the occurrences of youth are themes of our fondest 
recollections. From the desert barrenness around us, we de- 
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light to look back on its verdure, which was nourished by 
fountains of feeling long since dry. Even the heart which 
has become hardened in the atmosphere of worldly interest, 
when some vision of childhood flits across the memory, will 
_ dissolve to the weakness of infancy, and feeling the worth- 

_ lessness of its present pursuits, exclaim with the bard of Erin, 


“Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of morning.” 


Now many of these joys might always be possessed. Some, 
indeed, were owing to the illusions of hope which have faded 
away, but more were the result of the causes we have men- 
tioned, and of a susceptibility alive to the slightest impres- 
sion, and willing to be naturally happy. This susceptibility 
people lose by neglecting the objects which gave to it exer- 
cise, and measuring their degree of happiness by the estimates 
of fashion and the world. 

We are placed amid scenes of beauty and sublimity, but 
how soon we become lost to their influence. We pass them 
unheeding, absorbed in the cares of earth, and scattering the 
garlands of nature at our feet, seek only to gain possession of 
the baubles of art. But is it wise thus to barter for wealth 
the pleasure with which we might gaze upon the glories of 
the star-lit sky, and listen to the ocean’s solemn roar? Shall 
spring, with its flowers and perfume, be regarded only as the 
season of renewed exertion—or the soft breezes of a summer 
eve be lost in consequence of the weariness of toil? Shall 
autumn, with its faded tints and falling leaves, its solemn still- 
ness and its harvest moon, have no voice to reach the heart ? 
and shall winter, stern, leafless, desolate, give no warning to 
the soul? OQ, let this noble part of our nature, its suscepti- 
bility to the grand and lovely, assert its prerogative ! let us 
not sink down contented with a material, grovelling life. Let 
us, in the study of divine poetry, preserve in its vividness and 
delicacy that imagination which rendered spring the season of 
innocent joy, and gilded hope ; when every flower that sprang 
up in our path shed a gladness over our hearts; when every 
breeze which bore on its wings the perfume of the rose heaved 
the breast with pleasure ; when the springing life a nd spread- 
ing verdure around us gave new energy to the soul, and raised 
its grateful feelings to the Author of all joy: then the gales of 
summer will breathe calmness and repose to the soul, and the 
mild evenings be devoted to communings with the vaulted 
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sky ; autumn will be the season of pensive thought or grateful 
thanksgiving, and winter of that solemn foreboding which im- 
presses on the soul that the fashion of this world passeth 
away. All this variety of nature, her gentle and her sorrow- 
ful forms, speak to us in the language designed by the Cre- 
ator—and shall we not hear ? 

The study of poetry bears the same relation to the cultiva- 
tion of the heart, that science does to the intellect. And is 
the cultivation of the former of less consequence than that of 
the latter? Shall the intellect receive our most anxious at- 
tention, while the heart, out of which are the issues of life, on 
the state of which depends the coloring of events for time and 
eternity, shall the heart be neglected? But such is the mel- 
ancholy fact! ‘The expansion of the intellect is almost the 
exclusive object in our plans of education. So that the grosser 
passions be kept in obedience, all, it is thought, is well. That 
a well-regulated sensibility, habitual kindness, and delicacy of 
feeling, is necessary to the highest exertions of intellect, is 
not understood. Nor is the relation of these to domestic feli- 
city properly regarded. ‘That there is an intimate and insep- 
arable connexion is too obvious to need illustration. - We all 
know that happiness depends not on the trappings of pride 
and place, that external showings may indicate the highest 
prosperity, when ‘the heart is lonely still.” Happiness is 
determined by the state of the affections. When these are 
properly regulated and cherished, there will be enjoyment 
even in circumstances the most untoward. Now the study of 
poetry tends to refine, purify and strengthen the affections, 
as its finest passages are but delineations of them, in their 
purest and loftiest exercise. 

There are persons of a peculiar constitution, who, endued 
with an ardent serisibility, are unhappy from the very excess 
of the elements of happiness they possess. They gaze on the 
beauties of nature with the eye of a lover, and they regard 
the scenes in the moral world with intense, almost prophetic 
emotion. They cannot find sympathy in the hearts of worldly 
men, and so they often experience a loneliness which sometimes 
degenerates into bitterness of soul. It is common to look on 
such with contemptuous displeasure,as the voluntary victims of 
romance and poetry. But this is most unjust. ‘They should 
be the objects of tender sympathy, for the chords of feeling, 
when thus finely strung and tremulous, should never be rude- 
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ly touched. The study of poetry will create a disposition to 
pity and kindness, and thus lessens the amount of human wo. 
It also exalts and strengthens the mind, by inspiring and ren- 
dering habitual and predominant the more elevated emotions. 
The mind exerts itself in the utmost vigor only when influ- 
enced by strong feeling. ‘The calmness of intensity spoken 
of by Foster, is necessary to the accomplishment of enter- 
prises of great pith and moment. Now as our feelings 
strengthen by indulgence and exercise, if these be frequently 
awakened by the lofty and stirring descriptions of poetry, pure 
and holy poetry, the energy desired will be the result. 

Elevation of mind is equally necessary to successful achiev- 
ment. We shall often meet with the opposition of interest 
and the laugh of folly. Our motives will often be unappre- 
ciated, and our merit disallowed, and every effort will be 
made to obstruct and render abortive our purposes. Now if 
we endeavor to thwart our enemies, and remove all obstacles, 
by the arts and low cunning that self-interest inspires, in what 
are we better than those who would injure us? But if we 
overcome evil with good, if we keep our hearts elevated above 
the mean intrigues of artifice, moving on in that path which 
the voice of Inspiration, speaking in the poetry of nature’s 
works or prophets’ words, has appointed, we shall reach a 
region where heavenly influences will be around us, and like 
the traveller upon the Andes, look down on the world and its 
storms unmoved. 

The study of poetry makes us acquainted with the active 
principles of our nature, that part of mental philosophy which 
has received but little attention from philosophers, but a part 
most important and interesting. A knowledge of the workings 
and influence of the passions would be far more useful than 
the nicest analysis of the intellectual powers. For the former 
are the immediate causes of all our actions, and give to the 
character its form and pressure. But the means of acquiring 
this knowledge by actual observation are limited; we must 
therefore turn to the page of the poet, whose duty it is to give 
their portraiture with fidelity to nature. 

It is not the writing of poetry we are urging on our readers, 
but the dove of it. ‘Poets are nature’s interpreters, and she 
seems jealously to restrict their numbers. She endows them 
for their profession, and those whom she has not thus selected, 
never will be anointed with the sacred unction that opens the 
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eyes to her fairest charms, or be entrusted with the key which 
unlocks her richest stores. But every rational being has fac- 
ulties which may be cultivated to enjoy intensely the display 
of the beauties and riches of nature which the poet describes 
and displays. We think, therefore, that this cultivation of 
our powers is a duty as well as a delight, and that it peculiarly 
recommends itself to the department of female education. 
Woman, the subject of poetry, to whom man’s destiny is in a 
= measure committed—for by her alone was the promised 

aviour to be named—and by her is the heart trained to obey 
his precepts—woman, whose spotless purity should awe from 
vice, and whose sweetness should allure to virtue ; woman 
should drink deeply at the fount of inspiration, and be the in- 
structer of man in whatever things are pure and lovely, and 
of — report. 

e are anxious our republican ladies should cultivate a 
refined taste for poetry, and a delicate judgment of its merits, 
which will lead them to appreciate justly the efforts of our 
own poets, and to encourage by their sunny smiles the flowers 
of genius to bloom under our northern sky. That decided 
preference for every thing of foreign origin which has so long 
prevailed here, to the detriment of American talent, is fast 
declining ; yet still it is necessary we should be well acquaint- 
ed with ‘English poetry, that we may detect the sources from 
which our imitations (not always to be condemned, but always 
to be scrutinized) flow, and the characteristics of those writers 
whose manner is now influencing the productions of our own 
bards. We have selected the productions of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge for examination, because, though his name is very 
familiar here, the generality of our readers are probably 
unacquainted with the mass of his poetry. The edition 
before us, is the first, and we believe the only one which was 
ever published in America. Many of his pieces have ap- 
peared in periodicals of the day, but seldom accompanied 
with his name. We shall confine our remarks to his poetry, 
avoiding allusions to his metaphysical speculations for which 
he has received so liberal a share of criticism and contempt. 

First, of his Juvenile Poems. His reputation has gained 
nothing by a republication of these. They give but few 
indications-of superior poetic talent. There is but little of 
thought, or fancy, or feeling, or excellence of versification. 
The imagery chiefly consists. of personifications of abstrac- 
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tions, and qualities which have no power to move the heart. 
It is remarkable that there is scarcely a trace of youthful 
ardor and enthusiasm. Obscurity and total want of meaning 
not unfrequently occur. We quote the following in illus- 
tration. 


“For what is freedom, but the unfettered use 
Of all the powers which God for use had given ? 
But chiefly this Him first, him last to view 
Through meaner powers and secondary things 
~ nae = as through clouds that veil his blaze. 
For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 
Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 
For infant minds ; and we in this low world 
Placed with our backs to bright Reality 
That we may learn with young unwounded ken 
The substance from its shadow. Infinite Love 
Whose latence is the plenitude of All, 

Thou with retracted Beams and Self-eclipse 
Veiling, revealest thine eternal Son,”—>p. 17. 


Those who can discover meaning in the above extract, 
are more deeply versed in the unintelligible than we desire 
to be. ‘There are, however, some pieces of high poetical 
_ merit, the best of which we will insert. This, we presume, 
is familiar to our readers, yet they will reperuse it with 
pleasure. 


GENEVIEVE. 


“ Maid of my love, sweet Genevieve! 
In beauty’s light you glide along: 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 
And sweet your voice as seraph’s song. 
Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
The heart with passion soft to glow: 
Within your soul a voice there lives! 
It bids you hear the tale of wo. 
When sinking low the sufferer wan 
Beholds no hand out-streched to save, 
Fair, as the bosom of the swan 
That rises graceful o’er the wave, 
I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore I love you, sweet Genevieve.” 


This is poetry of the first order, and is sufficient to atone 
for many pages of unintelligible prosing. 
The “ Sibyline Leaves,” the production of his more mature 
years, constitute the next portion of this collection. They 
59 
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are arranged under a number of separate heads, but on what 
principle we know not. First we have “‘ Poems occasioned 
by political events, or feelings connected with them.” ‘The 
chief ones are “An Ode to the departing Year,” “« Fame, an 
Ode,” “ Fears in Solitude,” and “ Fire Famine and Slaugh- 
ter.” The first is much of it, at least, poetry. The “ Fears in 
Solitude” was written in1798, during the alarm of an invasion. 
His fears, however, are not so expressed as to engage the 
sympathy of his readers; and this remark applies to much 
of Coleridges poetry. While the thought is in itself highly 
poetical, his method of contemplating it is such as does not 
awaken the reader’s feelings or interest, and hence it makes 
but little impression. 

His “ Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” a war eclogue, ex- 
— more severity and bitternes of spirit, than, judging 
rom his other productions, we should think he possessed. 
In it the sisters unite in heaping the deepest curses on the 
head of Pitt. It is but justice to Coleridge to remark that 
in the appendix he has published an apolgeetic preface—in 
which we are told, (we have not read it, having long since 
given up his prose in despair,) he asserts he was influenced 
by no malignant feeling towards Pitt. 

* Love Poems”’ constitute the next division of the Sibyl- 
ine Leaves. The title will by no means convey a just idea 
of their character to the reader. Mr. C’s idea of love 
differs from that of other poets ; yet we can hardly define in 
what this difference consists. Sometimes indeed a touch of 
nature comes over him, and then he is simple and eminently 
beautiful. Such is his introduction to the tale of the ‘: Dark 
Ladie,” a few lines of which we must give. 


“O leave the lily on its stem : 
O, leave the rose upon the spray ; 
O, leave the elder bloom fair maids, 
And listen to my lay, 


A cyprus and a myrtle bough 

This morn around my harp you twined, 
Because it fashioned mournfully 

Its murmurs in the wind. 


And now a tale of love and wo, 
A wofiul tale of love I sing ; 

. Hark, gentle maidens, hark! it sighs 
And trembles on the string. 
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But most, my own dear Genevieve, 
It sighs and trembles most for thee ! 
O come and hear what cruel wrongs 
Befel the Dark Ladie. 


Few sorrows hath she for her own, 

My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 

The songs that make her grieve.”—p. 28. 


It is much to be regretted that Coleridge has not oftener 
adopted this simple style, instead of the hard, compact, in- 
tellectual meditated blank verse, which is evidently his favor- 
ite species of composition. What has been remarked of 
Wordnet is true also of Coleridge— he is poetical when 
he departs from his theory.’ 

‘¢ Meditative Poems in blank verse,”’ form the third divis- 
ion of the Leaves. The first of these, viz: ‘‘ Hymn before 
Sunrise in the vale of Chamouny,” is truly lofty and sublime. 
It has often been published in this country, and we have not 
room to extract it. With regard to most of the remaining 
poems, we have only to remark that they are too meditative. 
There is either a want of simplicity and depth of feeling, or, 
as Mr. Coleridge hints, the feeling is too deep to be compre- 
hended by common readers. Some passages there are cer- 
tainly, that deserve our praise, beautiful and true to nature— 
some lines of this character occur in the Poem addressed to 
his brother. We have not room to give them. " 

We shall pass over the fourth division of the Sibyline 
Leaves, entitled ‘“‘ Odes and Miscellaneous Poems,”’ without 
comment, as it contains nothing which throws additional light 
on the author’s poetical character. To show that our com- 
plaints of obscurity and mysticism are not unfounded, we 
quote the following : 


“ Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that ne’er was given, 
Save to the pure, and in the purest hour, 
Life, and life’s influence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady! is the spirit and the power, 
Which wedding nature gives to us a dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
Undreampt of by the sensual and the proud— 
Joy is the sweet voice, joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice ! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice 
All colors a suffusion from that light.’—p. 49. 
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Of “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’’ and ‘ Christa- 
bel,”’ pieces which in a great measure, have given Coleridge 
his fame, we shall say but little—because we have but little 
that we can make intelligible to say. The pleasure with 
which we peruse these strange productions is proof of their 
poetical merits, but to particularize those merits, so as to 
make them palpable to those who have not been under the 
spell of the “< glittering eye,”’ and of the “ damsel,” “ beautiful 
exceedingly,” would be a vain task. The ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” 
written in the ballad style, is evidently of German origin,— 
wild, obscure, unearthly, terrible :—its descriptions are gra- 

hic and powerful, but its absorbing interest arises from the 
intense feeling that the Ancient Mariner exhibits while narra- 
ting his story. ‘Christabel’’ is a fairy tale of another sort, but 
equally undefinable. Its versification is correct and melliflu- 
ous, and many of its sentiments fine, but as a whole it has no 
meaning, and yet is exceedingly interesting. The following 
passage is beautiful. 


“ Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above, 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain: 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

. They parted—ne’er to meet again; 
But never either found peste 
To free the hollow heart from paining.”— 


It is proper to remark that the whole piece has received 
the warmest approbation of distinguished critics. Lord By- 
ron in particular, was very prodigal of praises on its first ap- 
pearance. 

It remains for us to notice the dramatic works ; ‘‘ Remorse 
a Tragedy,” and “ Zapolya.” These need detain us but a 
moment. It is generally agreed, even by the warmest ad- 
mirers of Coleridge, that he has been unsuccessful in tragedy. 
He is too fond of speculation, has too little knowledge of hu- 
man nature, too little variety of passion. ‘‘ Remorse,” which 
is his best, contains many noble sentiments, and for these it 
will be read; but it cannot rank high as a specimen of dra- 
matic excellence. 

Translations of “‘The Piccolomini,” and ‘ Wallenstein’ 
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of Schiller, constitute the last division of the collection. Of 
these we are not qualified to judge. 

After the desultory remarks we have made in the course 
of this brief survey, we can express our opinion of Coleridge’s 
poetical character in a few words: He possesses noble tal- 
ents, which he has injudiciously employed. His love of ab- 
struse speculation, his political and metaphysical theories 
have bewildered his mind and led him astray from truth and 
nature ; and it is only in his better moments, when free from 
these influences, that his productions are worthy of his genius. 
But on one account he deserves unqualified praise. In moral 
purity his productions are faultless. 


LINES INTENDED FOR THE ENVELOPE OF A SONG SENT TO A LADY 


Go, go to her, the peerless one, 
Go, little song of mine— 
And whisper softly to her heart 
A melody divine: 
At least I wish thou couldst, for ne’er 
Did form or mind with her’s compare. 


Go, and recall her early dreams— 
And half forgotten loves— 

The hopes and fears, the smiles, and tears, 
Which earliest passion proves— 

Then if a sigh her bosom swell, 

Thou art, my song, rewarded well. 


For sighs relieve the soften’d heart, 
And well may test the power 

Of those who try the minstrel’s art, 
And sing in lady’s bower-— 

Then go my song—to thee ’tis given 

To fly to one whose smile is—heaven. 
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The Calendar. 


Tue CaLenpar. 


Ocrosenr, the eighth month of the year in Romulus’s Calen- 
dar ; but the tenth in that of Numa, Julius Cesar, and in our 
own, consisting of thirty-one days. 

October has still retained its first name, notwithstanding the 
different names the Senate and Roman Emperors would have 
given it. ‘The Senate decreed it should be called Faustinus, in 
honor of Faustina, the wife of Antonius the Emperor; and Do- 
‘mitian ordered it to be called Domitian, after his own name ; but 
the numeral appellation has prevailed. It is the season of senti- 


ment, when 


“ Leaves have their time to fall.” 


The time when a decided change from summer has obtained. 
It is Autumn ; and what heart does not feel its influence ? 
Youth stops in his noisy pleasures, and a shade of pensive 
thought passes over his brow, as he gazes around upon the de- 
caying glories of Earth, and wonders that death should visit 
what appears so young and beautiful. Manhood stops in his 
toil, and gladly looks forth upon creation to welcome that peace- 
ful, subduing, thought-inviting spirit, which is lost in the tumult 
of the world. And old age in joy lifts up his eyes to behold 
scenes so much in unison with his cherished thoughts and feel- 
ings. All nations and tribes, christian and heathen, ancient and 
modern, have united in reading in the fall of the leaves a lesson 
of their own individual mortality, and have felt that as these, 
season after season, succeed one another, so shall generation af- 
ter generation pass away from the face of the earth. Thus 
this season engages the attention, and touches the hearts of all. 
It tells one lesson—it touches one and the same chord. ‘There 
seems to be an influence around ns, and thrilling our souls,calling 
up sad, yet pleasing thoughts, and subduing us to its power. We 
feel as we never felt before. Death has made us sad, but our 
sadness was unaccompanied with peace. The grave has made us 
melancholy when we have stood by its side, but there was an 
object in its dark and dismal embrace, to which our thoughts 
were always tending, and on which we cannot reflect without 
pain. Sickness has made us thoughtful, but it was a thought- 
fulness occasioned by weakened powers and wearied spirits. 
Never but at a season like this have we experienced such a wel- 
come sadness—such an animated seriousness. What a blending 
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of opposite emotions! None are violent, but eacli is entertain- 
ed to that degree in which it may exert its most happy influence. 

What season can vie with this in beauty! It is equally remov- 
ed from the gay tawdriness of spring—the sultry monotony of 
summer—or the chill, desolating gloom of winter. When do 
the trees assume richer robes! When is the atmosphere more 
bland! When do the stars look down upon us more brightly ! 
And what a quiet stillness prevails around us. ‘The miracle of 
Nature has been wrought, and she seems to rest in silent wonder 
at her own work. Or rather it seems to be a time kindly given 
us to look back upon the succession of wonders by which the 
world and its myriads are sustained, and in all to adore Nature’s 
God. It is impossible that one’s heart should not be laid open 
to holy and happy influences, and expanded by purer feelings. 
O, this is a time, if ever, to think of God, of Heaven, of immor- 
tality. And such thoughts, suggested by the season, must in a 
degree render us familiar with the idea of death, and to some 
extent prepare us for it. 

This, then, is atime to die. What a fit season to leave the 
fading world,—and to open our eyes upon the unfading glories 
of Eternity. And if our friends must leave us, what a fit sea- 
son to bid them farewell. With what horror do we see 
the approach of Death when he comes to the winter’s fire 
side, and snatches from the cheerful circle the friend and 
companion, consigning them to the frost-fettered grave !— 
Let not that dread King come when the new-born glories 
of the infant year furnish sad and sickening contrast to bis 
fell work. Nor yet in the full-blown pride, and ripened 
strength of summer. But now his visit would be less 
dreadful. Decay is all around. The leaf is falling. The 
flower stript of its beauties hangs down upon its broken 
stem. A spirit of mourning is around us. I could not 
bury my saddest affliction in my breast, and brood solita- 
rily over it. All Nature would be in harmony with my 
heart. Sorrowing thoughts would go forth. They would 
return subdued and chastened, and bestowing that peace 
and melancholy joy which Nature manifests. And the glo- 
rious consciousness would arise in my soul that, though the 
flower fades—though the leaves fall, though friends pass 
away, spring shall return— 


“* And beauty immortal awake from the tomb.” 


H. A. M. 
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470 The Poetical Works of Coleridge. 


Of “‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,’’ and “ Christa- 
bel,” pieces which in a great measure, have given Coleridge 
his fame, we shall say but little—because we have but little 
that we can make intelligible to say. The pleasure with 
which we peruse these strange productions is proof of their 
poetical merits, but to particularize those merits, so as to 
make them palpable to those who have not been under the 
spell of the “ glittering eye,” and of the “‘ damsel,” “‘ beautiful 
exceedingly,” would be a vain task. The “‘ Ancient Mariner,”’ 
written in the ballad style, is evidently of German origin,— 
wild, obscure, unearthly, terrible :—its descriptions are gra- 

hic and powerful, but its absorbing interest arises from the 
intense feeling that the Ancient Mariner exhibits while narra- 
ting his story. ‘‘Christabel”’ is a fairy tale of another sort, but 
equally undefinable. Its versification is correct and melliflu- 
ous, and many of its sentiments fine, but as a whole it has no 
meaning, and yet is exceedingly interesting. The following 
passage is beautiful. 


“ Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 
- But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above, 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love, 


Doth work like madness in the brain. 
x * x * * * 


They parted—ne’er to meet again ; 
But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining.”— 


It is proper to remark that the whole piece has received 
the warmest approbation of distinguished critics. Lord By- 
ron in particular, was very prodigal of praises on its first ap- 
pearance. 

It remains for us to notice the dramatic works ; ‘‘ Remorse 
a Tragedy,” and “ Zapolya.”” These need detain us but a 
moment. It is generally agreed, even by the warmest ad- 
mirers of Coleridge, that he has been unsuccessful in tragedy. 
He is too fond of speculation, has too little knowledge of hu- 
man nature, too little variety of passion. ‘‘ Remorse,” which 
is his best, contains many noble sentiments, and for these it 
will be read; but it cannot rank high as a specimen of dra- 
matic excellence. 

Translations of “'The Piccolomini,’ and ‘ Wallenstein’ 
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of Schiller, constitute the last division of the collection. Of 
these we are not qualified to judge. 

After the desultory remarks we have made in the course 
of this brief survey, we can express our opinion of Coleridge’s 
poetical character in a few words: He possesses noble tal- 
ents, which he has injudiciously employed. His love of ab- 
struse speculation, his political and metaphysical theories 
have bewildered his mind and led him astray from truth and 
nature ; and it is only in his better moments, when free from 
these influences, that his productions are worthy of his genius. 
But on one account he deserves unqualified praise. In moral 
purity his productions are faultless. 


LINES INTENDED FOR THE ENVELOPE OF A SONG SENT TO A LADY 


Go, go to her, the peerless one, 
Go, little song of mine— 
And whisper softly to her heart 
A melody divine: 
At least I wish thou couldst, for ne’er 
Did form or mind with her’s compare. 


Go, and recall her early dreams-—— 
And half forgotten loves— 

The hopes and fears, the smiles, and tears, 
Which earliest passion proves— 

Then if a sigh her bosom swell, 

Thou art, my song, rewarded well. 


For sighs relieve the soften’d heart, 
And well may test the power 

Of those who try the minstrel’s art, 
And sing in lady’s bower-— 

Then go my song—to thee ’tis given 

To fly to one whose smile is—heaven. 
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Tue CaLenpDar. 


OcroseEr, the eighth month of the year in Romulus’s Calen- 
dar ; but the tenth in that of Numa, Julius Cesar, and in our 
own, consisting of thirty-one days. 

October has still retained its first name, notwithstanding the 
different names the Senate and Roman Emperors would have 
given it. ‘The Senate decreed it should be called Faustinus, in 
honor of Faustina, the wife of Antonius the Emperor; and Do- 
mitian ordered it to be called Domitian, after his own name ; but 
the numeral appellation has prevailed. It is the season of senti- 
ment, when 


“ Leaves have their time to fall.” 


The time when a decided change from summer has obtained. 
It is Autumn ; and what heart does not feel its influence ? 
Youth stops in his noisy pleasures, and a shade of pensive 
thought passes over his brow, as he gazes around upon the de- 
caying glories of Earth, and wonders that death should visit 
what appears so young and beautiful. Manhood stops in his 
toil, and gladly looks forth upon creation to welcome that peace- 
ful, subduing, thought-inviting spirit, which is lost in the tumult 
of the world. And old age in joy lifts up his eyes to behold 
scenes so much in unison with his cherished thoughts and feel- 
ings. ll nations and tribes, christian and heathen, ancient and 
modern, have united in reading in the fall of the leaves a lesson 
of their own individual mortality, and have felt that as these, 
season after season, succeed one another, so shall generation af- 
ter generation pass away from the face of the earth. ‘Thus 
this season engages the attention, and touches the hearts of all. 
It tells one lesson—it touches one and the same chord. ‘There 
seems to be an influence around ns, and thrilling our souls,calling 
up sad, yet pleasing thoughts, and subduing us to its power. We 
feel as we never felt before. Death has made us sad, but our 
sadness was unaccompanied with peace. The grave has made us 
melancholy when we have stood by its side, but there was an 
object in its dark and dismal embrace, to which our thoughts 
were always tending, and on which we cannot reflect without 
pain. Sickness has made us thoughtful, but it was a thought- 
fulness occasioned by weakened powers and wearied spirits. 
Never but at a season like this have we experienced such a wel- 
come sadness—such an animated seriousness. What a blending 
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of opposite emotions! None are violent, but each is entertain- 
ed to that degree in which it méy exert its most happy influence. 

What season can vie with this in beauty! It is equally remov- 
ed from the gay tawdriness of spring—the sultry monotony of 
summer—or the chill, de aolating gloom of winter. When do 
the trees assume richer robes! When is the atmosphere more 
bland! When do the stars look down upon us more brightly ! 
And what a quiet stillness prevails around us. ‘The miracle of 
Nature has been wrought, and she seems to rest in silent wonder 
at her own work. Or rather it seems to be a time kindly given 
us to look back upon the succession of wonders by which the 
world and its myriads are sustained, and in all to adore Nature’s 
God. It is impossible that one’s heart should not be laid open 
to holy and happy influences, and expanded by purer feelings. 
O, this is a time, if ever, to think of God, of Heaven, of immor- 
tality. And such thoughts, suggested by the season, must in a 
degree render us familiar with the idea of death, and to some 
extent prepare us for it. 

This, then, is atime to die. What a fit season to leave the 
fading world,—and to open our eyes upon the unfading glories 
of Eternity. And if our friends must leave us, what a fit sea- 
son to bid them farewell. - With what horror do we see 
the approach of Death when he comes to the winter’s fire 
side, and snatches from the cheerful circle the friend and 
companion, consigning them to the frost-fettered grave !— 
Let not that dread King come when the new-born glories 
of the infant year furnish sad and sickening contrast to bis 
fell work. Nor yet in the full-blown pride, and ripened 
strength of summer. But now his visit would be less 
dreadful. Decay is all around. ‘The leaf is falling. The 
flower stript of its beayties hangs down upon its broken 
stem. A spirit of mourning is around us. I could not 
bury my saddest affliction in my breast, and brood solita- 
rily over it. All Nature would be in harmony with my 
heart. Sorrowing thoughts would go forth. They would 
return subdued and chastened, and bestowing that peace 
and melancholy joy which Nature manifests. And the glo- 
rious consciousness would arise in my soul that, though the 
flower fades—though the leaves fall, though friends pass 
away, spring shall return— 


“ And beauty immortal awake from the tomb.” 
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Mount Auburn Cemetery. 


Mount Avuspurn Cemertery. 


Room for the mighty Conqueror—a place where Death may reign, 

Nor fear the restless tide of life will roll o’er his domain :— 

O, narrow not the Place of Graves, nor grudge the coffin room, 

But let the breath of Freedom float around the Freeman’s tomb : 

The heavens’ high arch above our Dead—and stars the lamps that burn, 
And nature’s incense going up as from an hallowed urn, 

Where treasured are the tears and sighs that mourning Love will bring, 
Till its tribute on the leaves and flowers shall fall like dews of Spring, 
That give the loveliest things to bloom where the loveliest lie dead, © 
And o'er the richest spoils of life the richest beauties spread ! 


Away with human pageantries, the Temple’s solemn gloom ! 
Nor need of Secale, if ye give the Dead but reom, 

And hallow, from earth’s hopes and fears, the spot wherein they sleep, 
And let Nature, on her living page, their sacred Memory keep— 

O, not the proudest pyramid o’er Egypt’s sands, that frowned, 

Had the grandeur that will rest upon this consecrated ground ! 

Like the tone of angel voices, hark! the whispering breezes tell— 
‘Here’s a home where all, who gather, may in peace securely dwell ; 

‘ And here’s a Tomb will moulder not, till Nature’s self decay— 

‘ An Empire that will never cease till the heavens shall pass away !’— 


Ard who among this breathing crowd will meet the summons first ? 
*Twere something here for pride to claim the precedence in dust ; 

The stranger's foot such grave would seek, his lips repeat the name, 

A record in his history—and would not this be fame ?— 

And has not Death a talisman from selfishness to save ? 

Ambition, wear thy crown of earth, but come not near the grave ; 

O, come here, where those who meet must never think to part, 

Be this the place of charity, the City of the heart, 

Where dust to dust is rendered back, life’s frailties all forgiven, 

And Hope, the dove, whose wing is prayer, loosed for her flight to heaven. 


Note—The plan of this Cemetery is on a scale of magnificence which has no 
parallel in America. The ground contains about fifty acres, to be devoted to the 
burial of the dead, and an Experimental Garden. This nnion of Grave-yard 
and Garden is congenial with our humblest and holiest feelings. In a Garden 
was done the deed that 


** Brought Death into this world and all our wo,” 


and in a Garden was the Resurrection, giving promise of Life Eternal. When the 
arrangements for the burial places which have been already selected, shall be com- 
pleted, and also the improvements necessary to the horticultural experiments, the 
Cemetery will be a most beautiful place, as well as one of deep interest. It is ne- 
cessary to the improvement of the living, that the memory of the dead should be 
tenderly cherished. Taste is refined, and piety strengthened by such observances. 
The most splendid efforts of Genius have been called forth by the feelings which 
would eternize the departed ; and the mightiest efforts of human power are impress- 
ed on works sacred to the dead. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


On tHe Formation or tHe CuaristiAN CHaracter: addressed to those 
eho are seeking a Religious Life. By Henry Ware, Jr. Cambridge: Hil- 
liard & Brown. Boston: Gray & Bowen. pp. 176. 


This book requires no commendation to make it known. It has already 
reached the fourth edition, and the cordial approbation of christians of dif- 
ferent sects shows that the spirit of true goodness is the bond of union among 
all true believers. We give an extract as the best method of making known 
the character of the work to such of our readers as have not yet had the 
privilege of perusing it. 


* You desire to be a Christian. To this are requisite three things: be- 
lief in the truths which the gospel reveals ; possession of the state of mind 
which it enjoins; and performance of the duties which it requires: or, I 
may say, the subjection of the mind by faith, the subjection of the heart by 
love, the subjection of the will by obedience. This universal submission 
of yourself to God is what you are to aim at. This is religion. 

Observe how extensive athing it is. It is a principle of the mind ; found- 
ed upon thought, reflection, inquiry, argument ; and leading to devotion and 
duty as most reasonable and suitable for intelligent beings. 

It is a sentiment or affection of the heart; not the cold judgment of the 
intellect alone, in favor of what is right ; but a warm, glowing feeling of 
preference and desire ; a feeling, sats attaches itself in love to the Father 
of all and to all good beings ; which turns duty into inclination, and pursues 
virtue from impulse ; which prefers and delights in that which is well pleas- 
ing to God, and takes an affectionate interest in the things to which the 
Saviour devoted himself. 

It is a rule of life; it is the law of God ; causing the external conduct to 
correspond to the principle which is established, and the sentiment which 
breathes, within; bringing every action into a conformity with the divine 
will, and making universal holiness the standard of the character. 

This is the personification of religion. This is the model which you are 
to imitate. And it is when you shall be imbued with this spirit, when you 
shall be filled with this sentiment, when your words, actions, and life, shall 
be only the spontaneous expression of this state of mind,—it is then that 
you will have attained the religious character, and become spiritually the 
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child of God. You will have built up the kingdom of God within you; its 
purity, its devotion, and its peace, will be shed abroad in your heart, and 
thence will display themselves in the manner and conduct of your life. 

To attain and perfect this character is to be the object of your desire, and 
the business of your life. You must never lose sight of it. In all that you 
learn, think, feel, and do, you are to have reference to thisend. Whatever 
tends to promote this, you are to cherish and favor. Whatever hinders this, 
or in any degree operates injuriously upon it, you are to discountenance and 
shun. All that gives bias to your passions and appetites, to your inclina- 
tions and thoughts, to. your opinion of yourself, to your conduct 
towards others, your private or public employment of your time, your 
business and gains, your recreation and pleasures, is to be judged of by 
this standard, and condemned or approved accordingly. You are to fee! 
that nothing is of such consequence to you as the Christian character; that 
to form this is the very work for which you were sent into the world ; that 
if this be not done, you do nothing,—you had better never have been born ; 
for your life is wasted without effecting its object, and your soul enters 
eternity without having secured its salvation. The provisions of God's 
mercy are slighted, and, for you, the Saviour has lived apd died in vain. 

It is plain, then, that the work to which you address yourself is arduous 
as well as delightful. It is not to be done in a short time, nor by a few in- 
dolent or violent efforts ; not by an exercise of speculative reason, nor by an 
excitement of feeling, nor by assent to professions, forms, and rites; not 
by a love of hearing the word preached, nor by attention to the morals of 
ordinary life, nor by stead-fastness in the virtues which are easy and plea- 
sant ;—but only by a surrender of the whole man and the entire lite to 
the will of God, in faith, affection, and action ; by a thorough imitation 
of Jesus in the devout and humble temper of his mind, in the spiritual- 
ity of his aflections, and in the purity and loveliness of his conduct.— 
Any thing less than this, any partial, external, superficial conformity 
to arule of decent living or ritual observance, must be wholly insufti- 
cient. For it cannot mould and rule the character, cannot answer the 
claims of the Creator upon his creatures, cannot prepare for the happiness 
which Jesus has revealed; a happiness so described, and so constituted, 
that none can be fitted for it, or be capable of enjoying it, but those who are 
earnestly and entirely conformed to the divine will. Who can relish the 
spiritual pleasures of eternity, that has not become spiritually minded ?— 

ho vaula enjoy admission to the society of Jesus and the spirits of the 
just made perfect, that is not like them? Why should one hope for heaven, 
and how expect to be happy there, if he have not formed a taste for its habits 


of purity, worship, and love ?”’ 


Mrs. Vireiy1a Cary’s “Letters on Female Character.” A volume, of about 
200 pages, published some two or three years since, is a book we heartily 
wish was better known to our ladies. It was published at Richmond, Va., 
and we believe has never been in the Boston bookstores. Certainly we 
have never seen any but our own tasteful looking copy, which the author 
kindly presented, and which we prize too highly to lend, except to particu- 
lar friends. But a number of them have had the book, and highly approve 
it; and one lady requests us to give some extracts she has marked. We 
noticed the work on its reception, but we shall with pleasure comply with 
the request, only we cannot, this month, give all the passages marked. We 
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may recur to the book again. A new edition, with a few corrections, would 
make this one of our most valuable American publications for forming the 


female character. 


“The advice which I now give you, my dear Mary, to curb even your 
amiable feelings, will tend to prepare you for happiness in the marriage 
state. When [ think how much misery is occasioned by the ungoverned 
sensibility of women, I feel inconceivable anxiety to warn you on this head. 
Excess of all kinds is to be avoided, and we may love those with whom we 
are connected in this life idolatrously, and thus lay ourselves open to the 
awful penalty of God’s violated law. If we love God supremely, there is 
no fear of our exceeding in the measure of our subordinate affections; yet, 
trust me, my dear girl, there is more pain than pleasure in inordinate at- 
tachments to our kindred dust. Women are most prone to commence conju- 
gal life, by expecting the same devoted attention from the husband, that they 
received from the lover. This expectation will almost always be disappoint- 
ed; for when the cares and avocations of life press hard upon the head of 
a family, he has not that time for cultivating his tender feelings, that his 
unoccupied hours of youth afforded. It is a fatal error, for a woman to suf- 
fer herself to be soured by perceiving this inevitable change. She had far 
better lay up firmer materials for domestic happiness, than those gathered 
from the romance of a youthful attachment. I have known wives make 
themselves completely miserable, because their husbands were wanting in 
some little trivial attention, which they had been accustomed to pay the 
mistress or the bride. Thatmorbid sensibility, which watches every turn of 
the eye, and every tone of the voice, lest perchance they should indicate 
some change of feeling, is the scourge of both parties in married life. True 
affection is a dignified and exalted feeling, that needs not such dainty ali- 
ment to maintain it. It is supplied by a perennial flow of vital kindness, 
springing from the heart, and sanctioned by the understanding. It looks 
not to trifles as signs of its existence, for it pervades every impulse, and 
reigns in every action. Yet this deep and abiding love, may exist without 
those exterior observances, which mark rather the requisitions of the wife, 
than the spontaneous tenderness of the husband. They may be exacted 
until they become mechanical and unmeaning, if not irksome and disagree- 
able. Why should it be said of women, that they are always unreasonable 
in their exactions of attention and respect from their husbands? Does not 
this evil sometimes arise from vanity, which is gratified by exhibiting its 
power, or from a desire of being conspicuous amongst married people less 
tenacious of these observances ? I once walked in the dark after a married 
couple, who little dreampt they had an auditor, and I heard the wife re- 
proach her husband vehemently, for his want of attention toward her dur- 
ing the evening: “You neither brought me refreshments, nor turned over 
the leaves of my music book, nor asked me if my headach had gone off, 
during the party,” said she. ‘“ Indeed, my dear,” said the husband, “ you 
were surrounded by so many who paid you these attentions, that 1 thought 
my presence would be superfluous. As for your headach, I thought of that, 
I assure you, but you looked so blooming and handsome, that I was in hopes 
you could not be suffering bodily pain.”’ “Perhaps,” said she, quickly, “‘ you 
thought me deceitful, and did not believe in the reality of my headach ?”’ 
“‘O, my dear! how can you believe me capable of such odious suspicion,— 
did [ ever give you reason to doubt my perfect reliance on your word ?”’ 
“1 don’t know,” said she, peevishly; ‘ you are strangely altered, 1 think ; 
at least I am.not as happy, or as secure of your affections, as I used to be.’’ 
‘*O dear,’ exclaimed the husband, “ this is both unkind and unreasonable.”’ 
The wife here burst into tears. “I knew,’ sobbed she, “that my time of 
misery would soon come, but I little thought, when I come out this even- 
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ing, of hearing such bitter reproaches!’’ ‘Hush, hush! my dear wife, | 
hear footsteps ; don’t let us make ourselves ridiculous.” This made mat- 
ters worse. The wife wept more bitterly, and said that her sensibility was 
scorned, and her affection slighted. How far the scene proceeded, I know 
not, as my way led me in a different direction. But I frequently saw this 
couple, and all my observations tended to convince me, that the lady was 


destroying her own happiness.” 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE or the Prarin Wuy anp Because. 
By John Timbs. Boston: Lilly & Wait, and Carter & Hendee: 


pp- 72. 

Domestic Science, Part I.—There is much more of knowledge in the world 
than wisdom. A thousand persons may know how to perform a certain process, 
when not five of them can give any good reason why that particular way has been 
adopted. But thismanner of following habit, as it were, blindfold, is not man’s 
nature, for children are always eager to inquire the causes of things, and it is only 
by doing violence to early propensities, that the principle of free inquiry has been 
stifled, and the world kept in bondage to customs without knowing wherefore they 
had been imposed, These things are passing away. Philosophy, which is only 
reasonableness, is becoming familiar to common minds, and science may be found 
in the kitchen and field, as weil as in the laboratory and lecture-room. Now here is 
alittle book which teaches the philosophy of common things; and if you were 
ever puzzled by a common question, about some very common affair, such as— 

** Why does small beer soon turn sour ? 

Why is “* mothering” produced in vinegar ? 

Why are frost-bitten potatoes sweet ?”? &c. &c. why read this “ Domestic 
Science.”’ It is a book for families, and will be an admirable aid in domestic edu- 
cation. The following will show its scope and spirit. 


MAKING TEA. 


** Why is the distinction in the appearance, qulaities, and value cf tea? 

** Because of the difference in the times of gathering, which takes place from one 
to four times in each year, according to the age of the plant; those leaves which 
are gathered earliest in the spring, make the strongest and most valuable tea, such 
as pekoe, souchong, &c. ; the inferior, such as congou and bohea, are of the latest 
gatherings ; green or hyson can be made of any of the gatherings, by a different 
mode of drying. The first gathering of the leaves begins about the middle of April, 
and continues to the end of May; and the second lasts from midsummer to the end 
of July; the third takes place during the months of August and September. 

Why is fine green tea called hyson ? 

Because it was first imported into England by an East India merchant named 
Hyson. a 

"Why is tea kept by the Chinese a year before it is used ? 

Because it may lose the narcotic principle which it possesses in its natural state. 

Why does the tea differ from the sloe leaf ? 

Because the tea-leaf, after being infused and dried, will be found narrow in pro- 
portion to its length, and deeply notched at the edges, with a sharp point, whilst the 
sloe leaf is notched very slightly, darker in color, round at the point, and of coarser 
texture. 

Why is a polished metal tea-pot preferable to one of earthernware ? 
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Because the earthern pot retains the heat only one eighth of the time that a silver 
or polished metal pot will; consequently there will be a corresponding difference in 
their fitness for extracting the virtues of the tea. 

Why does a silver, or metal tea-pot, when filled a second time, produce worse 
tea than the earthen ware vessel ? 

Because the heat retained by the silver, or metal vessel, so far exhausts the herb, 
when the water is first poured in, as to leave very little soluble substance for a 
second infusion ; whereas, the reduced temperature of the water in the earthenware 
pot, by extracting only a small portion at first, leaves some soluble matter for a sec- 
ond infusion, 

Why is it advisable to pour boiling water into the tea-pot before the tea 
is made ?” 

Because the vessel being previously warm, may extract less heat from the mix. 
ture, and thus admit a mure powerful action. 
fi 7 oe is it recommended to add only a small quantity of boiling water at 

rst 

Because only the water immediately in contact with the herb can act upon it; 
and it cools very rapidly, especially in earthenware vessels: it is therefore clear 
that the effect will be stronger where the heat is kept up by additions of boilin 
water, than where the vessel is filled at once, and the fluid suffered gradually to 
cool. 

Why is a strong infusion of green tea an effectual poison for flies ? 

Because of the prussic acid it contains. 


PeRionicaLs.— I take fifteen periodicals, besides newspapers”—said a gen- 
tleman not long since. He was neither editor nor author, but a generous man— 
and if every person who is able would take fifteen periodicals, or five, or even one, 
we editors might live comfortably enough. But this is not the case, and we never 
see a new work on our table without a feeling of concern for those;who have embarked 
in, at least, a harrassing enterprise. But still the works increase, and thanks to 
our variety-loving people, prosper ; and so we hope the ‘* Albany Literary Ga- 
zette,”’ (the latest literary novelty we have received,) a very respectable looking 
semi-monthly quarto, will be successful. 


ANp here is another publication that deserves to be noticed for its modesty and 
singularity : compared in size with the ‘* Albany Literary”—it shows like a violet 
beside a sun-flower. It is an octavo of four pages—entitled *‘ The Shepherdess” 
—conducted by a society of Village Girls, of New Britain, Conn. for their social 
gratification and improvement. It seems they first circulated it in manuscript, but 
found the task of copying too arduous, and so gave it tothe printer, (blessings 
on his art!) The two numbers we have seen are creditable to the taste and prin- 
ciples of these village maidens ; feelings of delicacy and devotion mark the com- 
munications of the young, and there are encouraging letters and sentiments from 
several excellent ladies, Mrs. Cogswell, Mrs. Sigourney and others. We hope 
the plan, at least so far as forming social circles for improvement, will be exten- 
sively imitated. ‘The female mind can never be perfected by schools and instruc- 
tors. Women must do something for themselves, they must have some aim be- 
sides dress and display, lovers and parties. Let them once become zealous for 
their own moral and mental improvement, and this world of ours will soon bear a 
better and happier aspect. 
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480 Literary Notices. 


EnGRravines.—A beautiful specimen of this art is the likeness of Edward Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, lately executed by Dick. The literary and political character of 
Bulwer has given him a great reputation in America, and this fine engraving must 
be very acceptable to the admirers of his genius and liberal principles. 


THE New York Mirror is a favorite of ours, partly because it is an old friend, 
and has its merits established by the test of time, and partiy that in its pages our 
first experiment at prose writing was submitted to the public with a feeling of 
mingled hope and dread that now thrills our heart to recollect. Unpractised wri- 
ters have a terrible horror of the critical world, and fancy every body is curious 
about their productions. What a mistake ! 

But the ‘‘ Mirror’’—we were intending to make mention of this month and its 
trio of editors—and the poetry of Mr. Willis, &, But the last number contain- 
ed a notice of our own Magazine, evidently from the pen of that gentleman, so 
kind and friendly, that we can hardly praise his productions now without the impu- 
tation of paying back his compliments in kind—and as for finding fault, it would 
be too ill-bred. So we will reserve our remarks (already written, by the way) 
till we see his forthcoming poem, and only add that Mr. 8S, P. Morris very ably 
sustained the Mirror while alone, and now that he has two associates in the edito- 
rial department, we may expect, what we find, a great variety of excellence. 


Porter’s Heattu Atmanac, for 1832, printed at Philadelphia. Almanacs 
are the original annuals, {rom which the beautiful Tokens and Souvenirs, now so 
flourishing, have sprung. No publication excepting the Bible, is so universally 
circulated, and he who can give a wise maxim, or discreet direction in the pages 
of an Almanac, has probably, more influence on the character of a people than the 
writers of large volumes of philosophy and morality. In this view of the subject 
Almanaes are very important works. Dr. Franklin made them so. By the influ- 
ence of his Almanacs he moulded the minds of his countrymen ; his prudential max- 
ims are more efficient conductors of his fame than the lightning rod. We hope 
Dr. Porter will be as successful in persuading people to take care of their health, 
as was Franklin in his exertions to promote their wealth. This Almanac will be a 
valuable one for all who wish to know the art of preserving health. Had we room, 
we would give the remarks ‘* On Corsets and Tight Lacing.”’ 
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THE AIR OF 


“AULD LANG SYNE 


had 
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AS ARRANGED FOR THE 


“STOUGHTON COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC.” 
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God, what silken cords are thine! How soft and yet how 
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« Auld Lang Syne.” 


When crush’d beneath the heavy yoke Of folly and of sin, Thy 


hand our iron bondage broke, Our grateful hearts to win. 
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